TRACTATE 


SUKKAH 


Called simply “the Festival,” the festival of Sukkot forms the counterpart, in the 
autumn, to the festival of Passover in the spring. Both mark the first full moon 
after the respective equinox. Scripture links both to the Exodus; the Passover in 
detail and the festival of Sukkot in general terms. In both cases, however, the 
observance of the rite focuses attention elsewhere. Passover places Israel’s 
freedom into the context of the affirmation of life beyond sin while Sukkot returns 
Israel to the fragility of abiding in the wilderness. Sukkot, as sages portray the 
Festival, is to be seen only in the context of the penitential season that begins with 
the month of Elul, reaches its climactic moment with the judgment of the New 
Year and atonement of the Day of Atonement, and then works its way to an 
elegant conclusion in Sukkot. In the rhythm of the Torah’s time, Sukkot forms a 
meditation, performed by deeds, upon the uncertain life that is still open to 
judgment even beyond the penitential season. Israel recapitulates the life of the 
wilderness wanderings, beyond death yet before eternal life, by taking up 
residence in the fragile present and not yet in the perfected life that will take place 
in the Land when Israel regains Eden. As to the halakhah, Scripture supplies 
nearly all of the pertinent facts of Sukkot, the feast of booths of tabernacles in Lev 
23:33-43. Numbers 29:12-38 specifies the offerings on the occasion of the festival 
of Sukkot, and Deut 16:13-15 specifies the use of the booth. Deuteronomy assigns 
the feast to Jerusalem while at the same time arranging for rejoicing in the towns 
elsewhere. 


The halakhah takes as its task the presentation of three topics: (1) Temple rites, 
(2) home obligations, and (3) special media for, and modes of, the celebration of 
the Festival. First comes the home rite: building the sukkah. Second we consider 
the media for the celebration, the /u/ab and etrog. Finally we come to the Temple 
rites in their own terms and context. The sukkah must derive from man’s artifice 
and intent. It cannot be formed of what is attached to the ground, but must be 
made of what has grown from the ground, what is insusceptible to uncleanness, 
and what has been cut down. It must come about through the deliberate action of 
man. A natural sukkah is an oxymoron. The sukkah must represent an occasion, 
not a permanent arrangement, because a permanent sukkah is another oxymoron. 
The sukkah-roofing must afford shelter by means of what derives from nature but 
which has been detached from nature; human intervention is required. 


